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THE HISTORY OF CUBA. 



FOLLOWING Up the discovery whinh was to immortalize 
his name, and tbe date Octoljer 12, 14!)2, Columbus 
cruised westward among the West ludian isles, and on 
Octoljer 28th entered the mouth of a river in the "great 
land " of which he had heard many times betore reaching 
it. This land. Indescribably beautiful and fertile, the 
natives called Cuba. Mistaken as the great discoverer was 
in fondly believing he had here touched the shores of the 
great gold-bearing continent he was seeking, the "Gem 
of the Antilles" Is far the most important island of the 
West Indies— almost incomparably so If Hayti be left out 
ot the account. A climate so delightful as to seem a per- 
petual summer, a soil Inexhaustibly rich, tropical luxuri- 
ance of growth in Held and forest, varied loveliness of 
natural scenery, no less than twenty-seven good liarbots — 
these combine to make Cuba one of nature's most favored 
regions; while its commanding position at the entrance of 
the Qulf of Mexico might well stimulate the acquisitive 
ambition of nations. " It Is so near to us," said President 
Cleveland's message of December, ISJIG, "as to be hardly 
separated from our own territory." The Strait of Florida 
can be crossed by steamer in five hours, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Dimensions — Cuba is aboutTCO miles in length ; in width 

it varies from 137 miles on a line passing some litty miles 

I west of Santiago, to not exceeding 28 miles from Havana 
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4 The HtsToiiV of ctfeA. 

southward. Its area is about 41,655 square miles, exclusive 
oF the Isla of Fines and otbr^r small islands, the foi'mer 
eontaining 1,200, tlie latter aggi'egtitiiig 1*70 square miles. 
Thus, In dliiiensirms, Cub« ulosely uppniximalea the slate 
of New York. Coinpai'ed with Lung Island, it Is twenty- 
eight times larger. 

Mountains and Rivers.— -Cuba Is traversed iengthwlso 
by a mountainous range, whieh is highest in the eastern 
part, where also it is brulten up into spurs, or transverse 
i-iilges. The most elevated summit is 7,670 feet above sea- 
level, but the average height of the miiiintains does not 
exeeed 2,200 feet. The rivei-s are necessarily short, flow- 
ing some north, some south, from the central watershed. 

Forests and Swamps.^-Sii»reely more than one third of 
the land has yet been bi'oughi under cnltivation. One half 
the island Is covered witli primeval forests. "Hie tow lands 
of the coast are Inundated in the wet season, or at least 
tamed into impassable swamps of lilaek and wonderfully 
tenacious mud. Add to tliis feature the Immense reaches 
of trackless forest, Qllecl everywhei-e nith.an almost impen- 
etrable growtii of underbrush, not to mention that the dry 
plMns are largely a jungle (manigus) of very higli bushes 
and thick grasses, and one may begin to form some idea 
of the dilfiuulties inseparable from a campaign in this land 
of tropical suns and lurking fevers. 

Strategic Conditions of the War. — The two conditions 
«bove described largely account for the surprising paucity 
of results accomplished for so long a period in the war of 
1895-1897 by the vastly preponderant armies of Spain. The 
insnrgentforoes, being Boinferior numerically, were obliged 
to remain amid tiie favoring shelter of the mountains and 
other inaccessible timbered regions. The nei^ssity of 
cutting paths through the dense undergrowth of the forests 
and among the jungled maniguaof Uiodry plains ar^ounta 
for the omnipresence of the machete in the Cubans' warfare. 
This famous weapon is primarily not a weapon at all, but 
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ftn iiuplement desi^^ned for hewing a passage through the 
limitleas woody expanses above mentioned. Surprising 
strength and slcill are acquired iu wielding this favorite and 
usually horn-handlBd blade of from twenty-four to thirty 
inches in length, perfectly straight, as heavy as a cteaver,- 
with an edge always kept like a razor. It somewhat resem- 
bles an Auierlcan farjner's corn-snythe, ouly it is made foF' 
heavier work, and the cutting is done with the outer edge 
Instead of the inner one. As David before Oollath chose the 
simple sling, the use of which infinite practice, forentlrely 
different purposes, had given him perfect command, so, in 
the painful lack of rides and cartridges, the Cuban bellig- 
erent fell back on his trusted machete; and the execution 
he proved htmsetf oapjible of doing with it in asudden rush 
upon tlie enemy, or rather, the ferocious climax of a hand- 
to-hand conflict, is astonishing. 

Climate.— The climate of the low coast lands is tropical ; 
that of the more elevated interior resembles the warmer 
portions ot the teuiperate zone. As regards temperature, 
it is remarkably equable, making Havana a sanatorium of 
world-wide celelsrity for sufferei's fmm bronchial and pul- 
monary troubles. Tlie mean annual temperature tliere is 
77 to 80 degrees. Eighty-two degrees is the average for 
July and August, and 72 for December and January, the 
total range of the thermometer during the year being only 
30 degrees, or from 58 to 88. The average annnal rainfall 
at Havana is 4I>.5 inchoa, of which 27.8 inches is during the 
wet season (middle of April to middle of October), Fire- 
places are unknown in Cuba's capital, and almost so are 
glazed windows, which are replaced by <lonble sets of shut- 
ters or curtains 

Yellow fe\er seldom becomei epidemn, in the elevated 
interior notttitlistandmcr its prevalence during the sum- 
mer in Hai ana and other seaports whose wretched 
sanitition onatantly invites the attacks of this dreaded 
scourge 
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! OP CUBA. 

RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. 

Products. — Caljan sugars and tobaccns are famous the 
world over. I give tliem separate sections, and another 
on# to uoffee. Next in export value come oranges and 
the various native woods, including a superior quality of 
mahogany. The tigar-boxes so familiarly known through- 
onl the United States and Europe are inade from a tree ot 
the same natural order as mahogany, the Cedrelaodorata of 
Linneus, but popularly known as cedar, a wood which is 
also ninch used for the inside of drawers, wardrobes, etc 
Tdeseveral different species of palms found in Cuba are 
luxuriant specimens of tropical trees. The Royal palm, 
rising to the heightof one hundred feet or more, isstrllc- 
ingly beautiful and majestic. The cocoanut-palm grows 
wild, a glorious tree, immensely rich in leaves and ftnlt. 
In some seasons oranges have l»on so abundant that on the 
great estates, aa a traveler declares, they " lay all about on 
the bright red earth, little naked negroes kicking aside and 
satiated pigs disdainfully neglecting great luscious fruit 
which the North would have piled with great pride upon 

Xlvera of silver and porcelain." The banana "bunches "are 
ways cut from the parent stem while green. The offloial 
Value ot the total exports for one year shortly before the 
last insurrection was upward of $83,000,000, consisting 
almost wholly of agricultural products and fruits. 

Sugar. — The ingenioa., or sugar-plantations, with large 
buildings and mills for sugar-refining, and in connection 
therewith the distillation of rum, are, and always have been, 
the most important industrial establishments of the Island. 
Thongh his former lordliness and feudal magnificence have 
of late years undergone more or less modification, the great 
sugar-planter is still a prince of agriculture. He lias one 
great advantage overall his foreign competitors, and that 
is the fertility of his soil seems practically exhaustless. In 
Jamaica one to two hogsheads ofsugar to theacrehaecom* 
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a good yield, while in Cuba three hogs- 
heads continue to be the average. Not all the bounty-stim- 
ulated and cheaper production of beet-sugar in Europe has 
been able to displace Cuban sugars in foreign mai'kels, 
though competition from this source has largely reduced 
the proRts in raising them. The introduction of modern 
niachinery requiring large capital has more than counter- 
acted that natural tendency to subdivide great holdings 
of land which is usually observed when a system of slave 
labor gives place to 'a free one, and has aided in crowding 
the smaller planters to the wall- 
In Cuba the grinding season lasts twice as long as it does 
In Louisiana. Throughout the sugar-raising districts the 
towering furnace-chimneys of the mills are everywhere 
the most conspicuous objects. The sugar is put up in jute 
bags (the government tax on which trebles their cost to the 
planter), averaging something over three liundred pounds 
sach, and in tliis shape is sent to Havana or other port. 
Under conditions ot peace the sugar production approx- 
imates one million tons per annum. Weil- informed 
Americans consider this only one fifth the amount which, 
with a good government and proper enterprise, the island 
Is capable ot yielding. The average value of sugar exported 
amounts to ^,000,00(1, and of molasses ^,000,000, of which 
eighty percent goes to the United States. 
- Tobacco. —Tobacco is indigenous to Cuba, Asasourceof 
income it ranksnext after sugar. Yet the tobacco industry 
has always been an uncertain one, owing to the restrictions 
and exactions imposed by the government, which has con- 
trolled it as a. monopoly, in the Interests ot the crown and 
the Spanish officials. An immense contraband trade in 
cigars is known to exist. The salaries of the officers of 
the government Factoiia de Tobacco in Havana have been 
quoted as high as 8541,000 for a single year. The tobacco 
crop of Cuba is estimated at about glO,O00,00O annually. 
The tobacco raisers largely favor the revolution. , 
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8 THE IIISIIIRY OF CUBA. 

For tobacoo-raisinp, the rich plains in the western proT- 
Inee of Cuba, PInar del Rio, liave no rival in the world. 
This is the region whlcli Maceo, commanding the insui^ent 
"Army of Invasion," fihoao aa the piinelpal tJieater of his 
operations in the campaign of 189(1, and where, in conse- 
quence, the tobacco crop of tliat year was nearly all lost. 
Biding through the fields jiiat at the critical season for cut- 
ting and curing the leaves, his troops enliHted thousands 
of the laborers and stampeded tlie rest. Tlie Spaniards, 
regarding the relwllion and the tobacco interests as largely 
identical— perhaps not without reason, either— retaliated 
with ruinous efTeet wherever tlieir anny could penetrate. 
However, not all the tobacco exported is produced in the 
western pro vlnees. Ordinarily, largequantities come from 
the eastern bait of the island as well. 

Coffee.- This crop formerly caine nest to sugar In 
export value, aa also in profit to the planters; and although 
Brazil long sineebrokedown, without entirely destroying, 
the Cuban' coffee trade, the eafelala. as* the coffee estates are 
oalled, are still scattered tliroughout the island, especially 
as adjuncts to the great ingeniOs, where their ornamental 
effects are inuHi prized. Coffee culture was introduced 
from Hayti in J7i8, and fifty years later received a great 
impetus -from the superior methods Introduced by intelli- 
gent and wealthy French planters, who had fled from the 
now proverbial "horrors of San Domingo." 

Minerals.— Caba's mineral resources remainbutslightly 
developed. The moontaina, wooded to the summit, in 
places contain iron and copper, both of which, aaalso man- 
ganese, are exported. The city of Santiago de Cuba is the 
center of a flourishing mining and amelting Industry. 
Though ailver ore has been found, and in aome of the 
rivers alluvial gold deposits, Cuba aa a producer of the 
prenioua metals has always ranked low. Bituminous coal 
deposits. In extensive layers, seem to constitute the most 
Important item of its mineral wealth. 
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As regards density, this population is distributed ■very 

unevenly in the several provinces, being per square kil- 

onieler (a kilometer is within afraction at Ave eighEha of an 

English mile) as follows; Santiiigo deCaba,7.75; Puerto 

Principe, 2.10; Santa Clara, 15.34; Matanzas, 30,69; Havana^ 

SLtS) Pinar del Rio, 16.09. The population of tbe state of 

, New York, a little larger than Cuba, In IB80 was 5,997,853. 

'Religion and Education. — The government recognizes 

bstoiierelliiJon— Che Roman Catholic, Bdut^tion hasb««'U 

gre-atly neglected, anything in the nature of publioscboolB 

for the benefit of the people in general being entirely 

: unknown. One of the grleranieB of the Cuban patriUta 

for jrenerations lies along ih)H line. 

City of Havana. — The famous oapifnl of Cuba, which 
Is bIbo the conimerdal center of ibe West Indies, t« the 
oldest city fonnded by KiiropeBns in A meriea, dating from 
I5IS. Iif harlMir is very Hue. It is the foreii^ost tobacco 
mnnnfHi-tnres cigara 
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md beautiful public 



band BO me suliurbs, besides 
parka and pronieoMles 

Havana ia a niPtropolia of v. eilth, good living and gen 
eral luxury, w itb an abund luc e of e^feB and restaurants, 
fairly rivaling those or Pant It la massively built, 
mostly of stone, and pa\ed with granite or other stone 
equally hard )s being the best material for this land ol 
prodigious raina and lliiiiiiig auns A well known Amer 
loan Journalist, recently returned fiom Ha\aoa, designates 
it a city of palaces fronting on alleys, some of the principal 
thoroughfares, sidewaika and all, having a width of only 
twenty-five feet, and none of the streets being kept clean. 
The Cathedral of Havana, venerable and imposing without, 
ornate and brilliant within, has in its keeping (unless an 
almost incredible fraud was perpetrated in 1796] the price- 
less treasure of the bonea of Columbus, In a marble urn, 
Moro Castle, at the entrance of the liai-b"ir, is quite cel- 
ebrated, lastly as the dreary prison of political offenders. 
Including more than one American. For harbor defense, 
however, the main reliance is some newer fortifications en 
the neighboring hills. 

Other Cities. — Santiago de Cuba comes next to Havana 
In population. It contained 71,307 In 1892, while Matanzas 
had 56,379, Puerto Principe 46,641, and Cienfuegos 40,964. 
(An enumeration was made in the cities in 1S92, but it waa 
not general throughout the island.) 

Communications. — There are 1,000 miles of railroad in 
r^ular operation, in timeeof peace, throughout the island, 
besides about 200 miles of private lines running to the 
large sugar-plantations, and which, during the war of t89&- 
1897, were more or less completely destroyed. The telegraph 
lines aggregate 2,810 miles. The number of vessels that 
entered the five principal ports — Havana, Santiago, Cien- 
fuegos, Trinidad and Niievitas— in 1894 was in round num- 
bers two thousand, with a tonnage of two and one hall 
millions. '■ 
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CUBA UNDEK SPAIN. 11 

CUBA UNDER SPAIN. 

Early Spanish Rule. — Forty yeara of cruel and rigor- 
ous servitude suiHoed to blot the three hundred thousand 
gentie, indolent aborigines of Cuhaoffthe face of the earth. 
For a long time the island continued sparsely settled, its 
wondrous agricultural eapabilitiea surprisingly unappre- 
ciated. The Spanish vessels passing helween the New 
World and the horne ports of Cadia and Barcelona invari- 
ably made the harbor of Havana ; that city quickly grew 
into importance, but the rest of the island lay neglected. 
Meanwhile the Weal Indian waters were churned into 
bioody foam whenever war arose in Europe. Here would 
assemble the French, the English, the Dutch navies, and 
here they dealt some of their most telling blows upon the 
power of Spain at sea. Havana was destroyed by a French 
privateer in 153S, and again in 1554, and in 1024 the Dutch 
captured it, bnt gave it back to Spain. During two cen- 
turies the rich Spanish galleons offered an irresistible 
temptation to hostile seamen and swarming bucaneera. 

English CORiiaest ol ij63.— The conquest of Havanaand 
other important points in Cuba by the English in 1762 was 
a striking feat of arms, which, strange as it sounds, owed 
its sucoesR to a timely rpinfor(*ment ot 3,300 men, under 
General Lyman and Lieu tenant-radon el Israel Putnam, 
from the colonies of Coiinei-ti-'ut, New York and New Jer- 
sey. Tliereaiataoceof theSpaiiianlscostthevlctoradearly, 
most of all in an appalling death-rate from disease, expos- 
ure and lack of water. The spoil taken wasenormous, that 
part of it which was divided among the British soldiers and 
aailorsas prize-money amounting to about $4,000,000. Lord 
Albemarle and Sir George Poeoek eaoh pocketed about 
$600,000. English statecraft never made a worse bargain 
than when it gave Cuba back to Spain in 17G3, in exchange 
for a barren title to Florida. Had England held Cutia, 
Pieuch assistance in the Bevolutjon might have been faUte, 
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and possibly George m. would have had his way, instead 
ol Washington and Hancock having theirs. 

From 176310 1873.— English domination lasted scarcely a 
twelvemonth, but that was enough to impart a decided 
impetusto the industries of the island. The replacement 
of the iron and bloody hand of Spain retarded, but did not 
check, the development of Cuba's marvelous resources. 
When the French deposed the reigning family in Spain, in 
1808, Cuba declared war against Napoleon. Nor was this 
sentiment of loyalty subverted by the example of success- 
tul revolt ou all sides. Spain lost Mexico, Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, etc., but Cuba remained her prize, with only 
one dlatnrbaneo of note, the Black Eagle Conspiracy ot 
IS2I), amid it all. However, because of government (since 
1810) by a foreign captain-general, also becanso of the 
heavy taxation, a discontent was breeding, which grad- 
ually hardened into opposition, hatred and defiance after 
1836, when Cuba was denied a share in the benefits of the 
new constitution granteil the mother-country. The antag- 
onisms of race likewise came into play, and 1844 brought 
the short-lived insurrection of the blacks. In 1R48 Pres- 
ident Polk offered Spain $1,000,(100 for the island, but 
encountered an indignant refusal. In IS-St Narcisso Lopps, 
a Venezuelan and a filibnsterer, led a much-vaunted expe- 
jjltlon .from one of our southern ports Into its death- trap in 
the western part of Culia, and wa« garrotcd. The famous 
Ostend Manifesto by the United States ministers to Eng- 
land, France and Spain was issued in 1851, <)e[;laring that if 
Spain would not sell, this country filiould seize Cuba by 
force and annex IL The three iiiovementa last mentioned 
were oonjieived in the interest of slavery extension. In 
1873 oecu^^ed the tragic Virginins incident, when Captain 
Fry, of that ill-fatPd vessel, and fltty-two other Amei-ican 
prisoners were shot at Santiago an " pirates." In ISSO, 
Sagasta, the Spanish premier, told the United States min- 
iaax there was ool gold enough in the world to buy Cuba. 
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War ol 1868-1878.— The year 186S inaugurated a deter- 
mined effort for Cuban independence, nnder the military 
leadership of Maximo Gouiea, a retired offloer »nd native 
West Indian. The war dragged its weary length for ten 
years, its operations lieing limited to the eastern third ot 
the island. It was Anally terminated hy the treaty o( 
El Zanjon, between Gespedes, the civil head of the revolu- 
tionary movement (Uotiiez and most of theKeneralsassenb- 
ing), and Captain-eeneral Martinez Campos. This treaty 
was hailed with delight by all; by the Cabana as also a 
guarantee of aittonotiiy, and of personal rights and priv- 
ileges, and equal prutectinn under the law. Gomez then 
retired to his family and little farm in Santo Domingo. 
The "ten yearaof ruin and of tears" for Cuba had cost Spain 
860,000,000, and 100,000 men, moat of them by yellow fever. 
Of coarse, the expenses of the war were saddled on Cuba. 

CAUSES OF DISCONTENT. 
Injustice and Oppression.— The Cuban patriots always 
claimed that the treaty of El Zimjon {see preceding par- 
agraph) became a hollow mockery in the hands of its 
Spanish administrators. Names only were changed, not 
methods. The title of captain-general gave place to gov- 
ernor-general, but It was the sameoflice, the same arbitrary, 
irresponsible power, as before. The right of banishment 
was nominally given up, but a "law ot vagranny" was 
framed, which accomplished precisely the same end. The 
brutal attacks on defenseless citizens were prohibited, but 
nnder a new aud soft Castilian name they still went on, and 
remained unpunished. Taxation without the knowledge 
or consent of the Cubans tltemselves was, as ever, the core 
of the whole fiscal system. Thegroundwork of the admin- 
istrative policy remained the same; namely, to exclude 
every native Cuban from evei-y offii'« which could give 
him elective influence in public alTalrs, and to mnke the 
Uiost out of the colonists' labor for the benefit of Spain, 
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14 THE HISTORY OF CUBA. 

The Spaniards never conceived any olher policy than 
that the hetplesa Cubans were in duty bound to main- 
tain the manufactures of Spain, and be doubly taxed 
— once aa goods went, and again as goods came— fur the 
privilege ot the excliange. The government at Madrid 
was always on the alert to issue decrees whose effect would 
tie to cheapen sngar and tobacco, the two great CubSiD 
products, and at the same time to compel the importation 
by Cuba of many things which she ought to raise Id her 
own fields or fabricate in her own shops, the only consid- 
eration being how to raise the largest revenue possible, by 
an export dnty on the former and a tariff duty on the latter. 
The oppressiim this policy wrought whs greatly aggravated 
by the ail-pervading corruption In the custom -bouses. 
Spain practically confiscated the product of the Cubans' 
labor without giving tUeni in return either safety or pros- 
perity, nor yet education. She systematically impoverished 
Cuba, while demoralizing its people by condemning them 
to political inferiority. 

The Cuban deputies were never able to accomplish any- 
thing In the Cortes at Madrid ; in fact, few of them really 
attempted anything, the majority owing their places to 
distinctly Spanish influence. The vast sums anjassed by 
taxes multitudinoua, searching, grasping, were raised and 
spent, not tor roads, not forschools, not for improvements, 
not for developing internal resources, but for the enrich- 
ment and indulgence ot aswarm of overbearing foreigners, 
A popular way of putting the case was that Spain had 
fastened on Cuba a debt of 3200,000,000, considerably over 
tlOO per capita, and in addition a system of taxation which 
wrung S33,000,000 annually from the Cubans. Nor is this 
severe indictment much of an exaggei'ation. 

The Spanish Side.— On the other hand, the Spanish 
ofBcials protested that the political regime had been 
entirely transformed on the treaty lines. The island was 
Immediately divided into its present six provinces. The 
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laat veatige of slavery was removed in 1886, two years 
bnTore tbe limit sec. (Coni^erning tliis, llie Cubans insist 
tbal the ten years' war Itad killed slavery anyhow, and tbe 
royal decrees were simply its obituary.) The promised 
constitutional reforms, avcoiding to this view, were carried 
out in good faith, including, iiesidea Cuban representation 
in the Cortes, a considerable extension of the suffrage and 
of the principle of self-government, the promotion of 
education, the legalizing of civil marriages, etc. Cuba, in 
short, was a spoiled chil<l. The revolutionary leaders 
were pestiferous cranks and adventurers, the Macoos— 
who were mulattoes— being particularly obnoxious, aa inci- 
ters of revolt among Uie blacks. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 
The Cuban Junta. — The Cuban exiles al Key West and 
other Florida points, as also New Tork City, with those in 
the non-Spanish West Indies, Mexico, Honduras and Ven- 
ezuela, numbered many thousands, inchiding numerous 
veteranaof the tan years' war; and these lived in perpetual 
ferment over some project or other for the liberation ol 
Cuba, always keeping in close touch with their compatriots 
there. Tbe obvious desirability of a union of effort led to 
the formation of a supreme Revolutionary Junta, witli New 
York City for headquarters, and for its master spirit that 
indomitable and tireless oi^nisier, Jose Marti. Before the 
end of 18^ the Junta bad the moral and material support 
of nearly one hundred and fifty revolutionary clubs, all 
actively at work in raising a war fund and purchasing 
arms and ammunition. The Cuban cigur-makers, etc.. In 
the United States pledged to the cause one tenth of their 
earnings, or more if needed. At the same time their 
friends at home were stealthily adding to the limited 
supply of arms that had been secreted there since the war 
closed in 1878, doing so mostly by smuggling them in, or 
by purchase from corrupt underlings at the government 
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arsenals, Tlie most prized of these acquisitions were 0116 
thousand Mausers, a repeatiag riilo of high repute, first 
used in the German army. 

A " fliibustering expedition" was broken up January 14, 
1895, at Feriiandina, Florida, whmi on tiie eve of sailing. 
Its leaders, Qenernl Antonio Maceo and Jose Marti, were 
next lieard of in February, in San Domingo, whither they 
had gone to concert further measures with their fellow- 
partisan's living In Cuba. It was at this period that Marti, 
president of the Revolutionary Junta, made his way to a 
modest home in tbe western part of San Domingo, and to 
the same able and wily soldier, veteran ot a dozen wars, 
who had led the last Cuban army, officially tendered the 
ot^anlzation and tbe command of the Cuban army of the 
future. And Maximo Qomez accepted. 

Desultory Outbreaks. — The program agreed on contem- 
plated a rising in all six provinces on February 24, 1895, 
This IB the date of the revolutionists' formal declaration of 
war, though they were then able to raise the Hag of the, 
republic in but three provinces, only one of which seemed 
the cheaterof events at all threatening. Disturbances were 
reported in Matanzas and Santa Clara, that in the former 
having for one of its two ringleaders the colored editor 
of a popular Havana daily newspaper; but these were soon 
quelled by the captui'e or dispersion oF the insignificant 
rebel forces, the colored editor promptly accepting a pardon 
at the hand of Govern or-general Calleja. 

The province of Santiaito de Cuba is for the most part 
thinly settled, which, with its jrenprally mountainous and 
densely wooded character, makes it an ideal territory for 
guerrilla warfare; besides, from San Domingo,]ustacros8 
the Windward Passage, any craft larger than a skifT can 
gain its Kinu't readily. The landing there, February 24th, 
of a tittle party of hostile Ciibiins aroused tlie Spanish 
authoi-itips to a spusi' of an uoy a ncp— scarcely more. Rnt 
the handful of insurgent guerrillas pliiiing hide-and-seek 
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In the mountains and tlie swamps found welcOiRe, suc<H>ri 
reiufo reams nts, wherever they appeared. Theu uHiiie the 
unearthing of a widespread p!r>t in this same proTini^e tliat 
occasioned Benulno alarm, the conspirators' ptaiiHlndudiiig 
wholesale eonllagrations, and the exteruiinatiou of Uie 
Spanish officials and soldiery, beginning with the resideut 
governor. Calleja proulaiined martial law in Santiago, 
also in Matanzas, and hurried detach in eiits to both. Out 
of, a nominal army of 2n,000 ho could only put 9,000 effec- 
tives into the field, while of thirteen gunboats ou iiatiid 
duty along the coast no more than seven were fit lor si'f- 
vice. The commissary arrangements were so bad as to 
more than once block Important movements of the troops. 
The almost daily story of the telegraph would be the 
appearance in sueh or such a district of an inaurreetiDnary 
band, which at the approach of troops vanished Into the 
mountains or the awaiiips — where pursuit was Impusulble 
—reappearing in a few days aa raiders on anch and such 
Loyalists' plantations, which they not only plundered, but 
enticed the laborers away from, thus terrorizing tlie com- 
munity and ruining the prospects for a irop 

Drawbacks. — Government circles in HSi tni almitleil 
thi're was an epidemic oE lingandage Proceedings in Miih 
with this characterization did discredit the popular upris- 
ings in some districts, where predatory outlaws pushed 
themselves to tlie front, displacing more repulable Ipaders. 
Another dampener for the patriotic ardor of many w^iis the 
overshadowing prestige of the more numerous neErncwir 
niulattoesin many of the rebel deta^'bments. Thesp t.n-n 
disparaging associations led some thousands of oriciiml 
enthusiasts for 0«&* iifire to abandon the cause a few 
months later, and avail themselves of the amnnsiy pm- 
claimed by Campos. The Cuban patriots also felt keenly 
the do-nothing attitude of the Autonomists. (See nest 
paragraph.) The Central Junta of this important party at 
Havana was induced in April to Issue a mBUlfestfl support- 
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iug the government, and strongly deprecating a 
to war. However, many individuals lielunging to tlie party 
wbu were living elsuwliore in the island — especially tliose 
in Santa Clara province — as sooii as they could do so with- 
out daiiger of liiiinediate arrest, camo out as revolutionists. 
Three Parties. — Of the three parties in Cuba—Loyal- 
ists, Separatists and Autonomists— tlie first comprises those 
of SpaDlsh birth or Spanish patronage— the offiiie-holding 
class, and all others wbose privileges and interests are 
bound up with a o<mtinnance of the present regime. The 
Separatists are the party <if revolution, of Cuba iSn'^f read? 
to fight for indep«ndencG as the only remedy for their 
country's ills. The Cubans in the United States, as well as 
the ttiousands of other exiles in the lands and islands 
neighboring Cuba, belong to this party almost to a man, 
and so, by racial instinct, does the negro population. Tlie 
Autonomists occupy middle ground, passionately inveigh- 
ing against the misgovernnient-, favoritism and central- 
ization which disgrace the present state of things, yet 
limiting their demands t« home rule under Spain, such 
as Canada enjoys under England. 

CAMPAIGN OF 189."!. 
Maceo and Qomez In Cuba. — Titkliig up now the main 
thread of war history, it was tJie thirty'tlrst of March when 
Antonio Maceo, with sixteen comrades of the former war. 
sailed from Costa Rica and landed near Baracoa, on almost 
theeastem tip of Cnlia. Intercepted by a mounted Spanish 
party, they kept up a brave thiingh shifting iiglit for many 
hours, and after several of his <'ompanions had fallen and 
his hat been shot through, Maceo managed to elude his 
pursuers and get away. For ten days he continued his 
stealthy progress westward through the woods, living on 
the plantains and other tropica! fruits that grow wild in 
Cuba. At length, in the rough country north of Bahla de 
Quantanamo, he stumbled upon a body of rebels, and Iden- 
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ttfying hiinseir, was welcomed with rapturous enthusiasm. 
Ilia was indeed a name to conjure with, because of his 
famous deeds in the last war and his unquenchable 
devotion to Cuba litn-e. At once be took command of the 
insui^ent bands in the vicinity, and began recruiting vig- 
orously. Ill three sharp brushes that he presently had 
with small Spanish detachments he more than held his 
own, the unoral effect of which was especially valuable. 
Since 1678 (he mulatto chieftain had become a traveled and 
for all practical purposes an educated man. The art of war 
he had uiade a close study, out oE books and in every other 
way he could find. That he served, at one time, in the 
capacity of hostler at West Point Is a myth. His only 
surviving brother, Jose, who had come over from Costa 
Rica with him, wasalso given a generalship, and Cell du- 
ring the war, a number of mouths before him. 

On the eleventh ot April Maximo Oomez and Jose Marti 
together succeeded in cTossing over from San Domingo, 
. and landing on the southern coast. The district was alive 
with the enemy's patrols and pickets, so that tor two days 
they were in constant danger; but ere the third evening 
they were safe withiu a rebel camp, and Gomez had entered 
upon his duties as commander-in-chief. Experienced 
leadership, their great lack at tlrst, the rebels now had. 
Soon they numbered over six thousand men. 

Death o( Marti.— Marti and Gomez, having marched 
toward the central provinces, Intent on arranging for a 
Constituent Assembly, as well as organizing insurrection, 
the former, on May 19th, was led. Into an ambush by a 
treacherous guide. Gomez heard the firing, and galloped 
to the scene, hut Marti had already been killed. A furious 
hand-to-hand fight ensued for possession of the corpse, but, 
Gomez receiving a painful wound, his inferior force was 
obliged to retire. Marti was the father, and thus far had 
been the KonI, of the revolution. His body, after it had 
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it was buried by the Spanish command ant. It is said tiiat 
he and his associates of the Junta had raised a raillion 
dollars For the cause of revolation, 

Plaas of Campaign. — The few battalions of recruits 
bOrried over from Spain at the first call of CaIleja(who 
'tad likewise got 7,000 troops from the other Spanish island 
Wl 'Pnito Rico) were followed, in April, by no less than 
85,800 ftten. On the sixteenth of that month Field-marshal 
(ilinpos, to the joy of the Spaniards, reaohed the port of 
Santiago de Cuba, on bis way to Havana, relieving Calleja 
as governor- general. He took hold with energy. But his 
task grew daily, the contagion of revolt continuing to 
lipread westward, and, in spite of the inadequate supply of 
fU*(ffl'atidammQnltton, to gathermilitary strength. Calleja 
Mid^iv^t^ he fore proclaimed the whole island under mar- 
tiil^'W. By May the Havana officials conceded they were 
coping with revolution. Sharp fighting at outlying points, 
though never between large nnmbers— heavy skirmishing 
— had now grown common. No longer were Ibe Spaniards 
trying to ferret out a despised enemy in his hiding-plaees; 
for the rainy reason, with its added discomforts and 
increased peril to life, was now on, and at best that kind of 
work was wearing and fruitless. All through tbe war the 
insurgents, secure In the good-will of the masses, have 
enjoyed tho great advantage of being kept fully informed 
of every move tho government troops made; so now the 
rebels always gave the Spaniards the slip, or on occasions 
would attack their columns from ambush. 

The aim »F Campos was to divide the island into zones 
by a series of strongly guarded military lines running 
north and south, and, while his flying columns would give 
the sandwiched rebels no rest, to move his successively 
consolidated forces toward the sunrise, and finally crowd 
the Cubans off the eastern end of the island. As it turned 
out, however, it was Gomez and Maceo who fiddled and 
Campos who danced. The govern or- general had to keep 
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shlftlns his druoplng and water-aoaked regiments from 
point to point, to meet tliroatenod attaclis or to protect this 
district or tliat from ruinous rebel incursions, and could 
not soiidUy even tlie two troohas he did begin. 

Gomez adapted means to ends. Pitched battles and reg- 
ular sieges were, with his limited resources, outoE tlie ques- 
tion. The armies of oppression could not he crushed, but 
(hey might l)e harassed and their convoys cut off, might 
be worn out In a life of alarms and hard work, might be 
picked oS in detail — and yellow fever would do the rest. 
[lis hardened native soldiers, especially the negroes, would 
thrive and keep in lighting trim under hardshix>s and 
exposure no European could undergo and live. 
Campos Outmatched. — By the fourth week of Maythe 
rebel armies numbered over 10,000 men, of whom nearly 
three tourtlis were armed with goodrifies. The Spanish war 
expenses In three months had been 910,000,000, and their 
death-roll ISO officers and 4,MG men. Early In June Gomez 
put his plans into execution for the Invasion of Puerto 
Principe, and brushing aside the attenuated opposition In 
his way, was soon in the heart ot his old campaigning 
ground In the TO's, with thousands flocking to his standard. 
Three weeks later Maceo, still in Santiago province, con- 
centrated bis forces In the Holguin district, moved south- 
westward, and demonstrated heavily against Bayamo, 
capturing train after train ot provisions that were started 
for that placo. Campoa put himself at the head of 1,500 
men, with General SantocUdes next in command, and 
marched to the relief ot the starving garrison. July i3th, 
several miles liefore reaehinit Bayamo, he was attacked by 
2,700rebels!edby Maceo,and with hlsentire staff narrowly 
escaped capture. Only the heroism ot SantocUdes averted 
this catastrophe, at the cost of his own life. For five hours 
the Spaniards, with admirable steadiness, fought their 
assailants on four Sides, being surrounded, but finally broke 
through, and made good their escape to Bayamo, the rear- 
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guard with difficulty covering their retreat. They had 
been saved by Maceo's lack ot artillery. The Spanish Iobb 
In killed was seveu officers and lieinen;lhatot the Cubans 
waa nearly as great. But Maeeo, by a rapid flank move- 
ment and a tremendous assault upon the enemy'a roar, had 
captured the ammunition train— a prize indeed. Campos 
did not dare U> stir from Bayamo for several days, or until 
strong reinforcements had reached him. By this tiine 
Maceo bad brought about the concentration against him of 
10,000 o( the enemy. Withdrawing now, in a night he was 
out of reach. 

By early August the Spanish losses by death had reached 
20,000 men; by Sept«mber Ist their expenditures to (31.- 
300,000. The Madrid government, after already realizing 
S4g,000,000 from the sale, at 40 per cent, of $120,000,000 worth 
of Cuban bonds of the series ol 1890, in October negotiated 
a 814,000,000 loan with some Paris and Dutch bankers. 

Autumn Campaign. — Campos had massed his troops at 
commanding points on the rai Iroads and along the trochas, 
while the commercial seaports, besides being strongly gar- 
risoned, were under the sheltering guns of the Spanish 
war-ships. The other side had planned to kindle the fires 
of revolution all over the island, and compel the govern- 
ment to scatter its forces. The heary reinforcements 
dispatched from Spain in August, unlike the earlier ones, 
were mainly veterans, the flower of the Spanish army, A 
few thousand volunteers had also been recruited in Branil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, and these. It waa thought, a few 
weeka would thoroughly acclimate for any service. 

September found not only 30,000 rebels in the field, but 
their number increasing faster than ever. And now began 
their destructive and dreaded work of dynamiting trains, 
bridges, etc, tearing up tracks and cutting telegraph lines, 
as also their more systematic levies ot "contributiona" 
upon the planters, and of taxes upon food supplies for the 
cities. M6re fighting, too, but always of the partisan kind ; 
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for unless two or three times the stronger, no insurgent 
force would either attack or wait to be attacked. They knew 
every foot of ground, all the negroea and throe fourths of 
the whites formed a spy service for them, and when It 
came to marching, the imported regulars were nowhere. 
They worried and stung the Spanish columns and outposts 
perpetually, always making off before an effective blow 
could be dealt in return. When their ammunition ran low, 
they would swoop down upon some exposed party of the 
enemy and replenish from the prisoners' cartridge-boxes. 
October saw 25,000 government troops in the province of 
Santa Clara alone— there were indications the tiger was 
about to make another spring out of his jungle. Sure 
euougb, in his own time, Gomez rushed liis columns by 
nigbt over into Santa Clara. The combat of November 19th 
and ilOth, at Taguasco, in that province, was the severest 
encounter of the year, Gomez gaining a decided advantage 
over Valdes, one of the Spanish brigadiei-s. Betoi'e the 
end of 1S95 Campos' campaign was an admitted failure. 
Under a heavy fire of criticism from the ultra-Spanish 
Havaneso because he would not depart from the humane 
and considerate policy he bad all along pursued, the once- 
lauded"Pacificat^ir of Cuba" at the new year returned to 
Spain, Both sides now had in the field three times aa 
many men as in the ten years' war, the government about 
200,000 men, counting 60,000 vo Inn tee rs— home guards— 
and the loosely organized and wonderfully mobile Insur- 
gent armies 50,000 to 65,000. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1896. 
The Torch and Orass-grown Fields. — Lesf; blood and 
more fire gives the second year's campaign in an epigram. 
The Cuban leaders in December, 1895, had announced 
that their next move would lie to stop production and 
commerce, and thus deprive the Spanish crown of war 
revenues and supplies. Thus, too, the situation would 
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become bo intolerable that Loyalist and Autonomist would 
pease opposing independence, for they wonld see it was 
the only alternative to anatcliy and rnin. So Oomez again 
took up bia Hue oF marcli westward to the confines of 
Banta Clara, and across Matanzas. and into the province of 
the capital ; which, as completed by Maeeo'a lodgment in 
Pinar del Rio, iiiiide a marob of triumph for the Cubans of 
tlie whole length of their country, or about aa far as from 
Pittahurg to Si. Louis. Gomez had got hold of a few 
pieces of artillery, and the thunder of hia guus at almost 
the back door of Havana was the greeting be gave the new 
governor-general, Valeriano Weyler, wiio arrived early , 
In February, His march had lain r'lrough the cultivated, 
rich sugar districts, and these he left a smoking desolation. 
Then Macfo, like a thunderbolt, burst into Pinar del Rio, 
where ho did a corresponding work, though not the same 
•ne, in the tobacco regions; and in Pinar del Bio he staid. 
In spite of all efforts to capture him or starve him out. 

The Trochas.— Trocha simply means a military line of 
fortified posts, near together, dpsigned to bar an enemy's 
passage beyond. The Spaniards always placed great reli- 
ance on their trochas as a means of cooping up the enemy, 
and, as it were, strangling rebellion to death. Yet Gomez. 
in the ten years' war crossed and reerossed them several 
times, once bringing his wife with bim. Those which 
Campos established in 1S9S soon had to be abandoned as 
useless. His last was along the line of railroad running 
from Havana to Batabano, on the south coast, a distance 
of twenty-eight mile»<: and. In addition to the usual forts, 
hundreds of freight-cars were covered with boiler-iron, 
their sides perforated with openings for the rifles of his 
soldiery, and some of theae were kept moving up and down- 
the line day and night. On the evening of January 4,1896, 
Gomez and Maceo crossed this trocha without firing a shot, 
but tore up three miles of railroad track, "just to let the 
Spaniards know we noticed their toy," Gomez said. 
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In 1896 Weyler throw two troelias across the island, one 
in the western part of tho province of Puerto Principe 
(see map), from Jucaro to Moron. The western one was 
shorter and almnger than any before It, and at tirst inucli 
the moat talked of. It extended twenty-three miles from 
Pto. da Marie! on the north to B. Majana on the south, 
justwitbiD the eastern boundary of Pinar del Rio. <See 
map.) Its object waa to shut Maceo up in the province 
jnst named, and make the assurance doulily sure of 
cutting the revo1utiona.ry army in two. 

Death of Maceo. — After passing the trocha with a small 
detachment on the night of December 4, 1896, Maceo (on his 
way to consult with Gomes) was Icilled on the seventh; 
assaBsinnted, ti>e Cubans claimed, through the purchased 
treachery nf Dr. Zertnc-ba. of his personal slalT. His eight 
brothers had all perished before him in the cause of Cuban 
liberty. He was succeeded by General liius Itlvera. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1897. 
SItaation In January.— The year of 1897 dawned upon a 
situation which for Spain was intensely strained, finan- 
cially, and scarcely less so from the military and diplomatic 
standpoints, with gloom and mourning thronghout the 
patriot ranks for the death of Maceo, tbougih the Cuban 
Junta asserted, a few weeks later, it had received a 
quarter of a million dollars In the way of Increased con- 
tributions because of it. " Meanwhile," says a trustworthy 
ac<MDuntof that period, "in one of the fairest lands on earth 
the misery, the sufTering, goes on witliont mitigation. 
sudden eitreme penury, many on the 
id from one end of the island to the 
mpl t ttti K t ything. The 
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the butcher he was dubbed beforehand, is harsh and relent- 
less, and some of hie orders have worked indescribable hard- 
ship and privation to multitudes of country people. His 
foreea continue to garrison the seaports, and hold certain 
interior lines along the railroads, incJudlug the western 
and eastern trochas, but the insurgents have their own way 
lu nearly all of the eastern two thirds of the island, and 
are able to raid at will over much ot the rest." 

Strength of the Two Armies.— The numerical strength of 
the opposing armies at this time had not greatly changed 
since the close of 1895. (See page 23.| Additional rein- 
forcements from Spain, though reaching Havana frequent- 
ly, did not much more than replace the heavy Spanish 
losses resulting from exposure and disease. The Cuban 
armies, according to a speech in the United States Congress, 
then aggregated (i0,622 men; 5,000 each under Gomez and 
Maceo, and C,7U0 under other commanders, these 16,700 
constituting the Army of Invasion ; and 43,922 in the Army 
of Occupation, scattered throughout the six provinces as 
follows: Santiago de Cuba, 13,900; Puerto Principe, 2,500; 
Santa Clara, 5,000; Matanzaa, 8,KO0 ; Havana, 8,100; Pinar del 
Rio, 5,562. Ot the twenty-four generals in the Cuban 
armies, nineteen were whites, three blacks, one a mulatto 
and one an Indian ; and ot the thirty-tour colonels, twenty- 
seven were whites, five blacks and two mulattoes. 

Paper Paclficattons.— Upon Maceo's death Weyler put 
forth ineceaaed efforts lo crush out rebellion in Pinar del 
Rio. By means of the western trocha he succeeded In 
confining Rivera's scattered bands to that province, and 
In a series ot small engagements he gained some advan- 
tages ; but there was a continuous stream of wounded and 
sick soldiers back to Havana. In the spring of 1897 
Rivera, wounded, was made prisoner, after which event 
military operations in Pinar del Rio became absolutely 
unimportant. Rivera was released a tew months later, 
and already Is well-nigh forgotten. On January 11, 1897, 
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map) by boat. In January, I8d7, a Hpaniah gunboat 
patroling that river, was blown up by a torpedo operated 
electrically from the woods along the shore. During the 
greater part of that year tbe more Important demon- 
strations of the insurgents were those made by various 
detachments of the army of General Calixto Garcia, now 
the next in rank to Oomez, and, like him, a veteran of the 
ten years' war; though the heavily guarded and formid- 
ably strengthened Jucaro-Moron trocha long prevented 
any junction with the commander-in-chief, who was 
having a watchful, but by no means sanguinary, time in 
Santa Clara province, or, as the Cubans call that region. 
El Camaguey. 

Strangely confused and meager were the accounts of 
military operations in Cuba throughout 1S97. The Insur- 
gents were playing a waiting game. The most striking 
sueceaa tbeir aide achieved was Garcia's capture of the im- 
portant fortified post ot Victoria de las Tunas, northwest 
of Bayamo {see map), on the thirtieth of September, alter 
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three days' lighting, in whiub the Spanish ci 
killed, and the beleaguered gari'lKon had a casualty list of 
forty per cent, the rest surreodering. The Cubans, who 
also lost heavily, owed their victory to Gareia's recent 
aj-tillery re-en Eorceinen la — two heavy and six rapid-fire 
guns worked by a little band of Amerit^ans. A young 
writing home, declared they captured 
e forts.over a thousand riHea,a million rounds 
of ammunition and two Krupp cannon." It was now that 
Weyler, in the interest of tbe officers captured at Tunas, 
made his first and only exchange of prisoners with the 
Cubans. As he had cabled that Tunas was "impregnable," 
Its fall occasioned deep chagrin and severe criticism in 
Madrid; nor did these abate, notwithstanding Weylcr's 
early reoccupation of the place, tiie rebels having left. 

RECONCEPaRATION HORRORS. 

President McKlnley's Description,— Not on the prowess 
of her armies, however, but on her cold-blooded policy of 
"reconcentration," Spain had long since come to place her 
main reliance for subduing the relrellion. The Cuban 
laboring classes, the common country people, all sym- 
pathized with the cause of Ouba libre; they must be 
taken in hand, and put where neither they nor the food 
they wore accustomed to raise could aid the Insurgent 
bands. "Tbe cruel policy of concentration said President 
McKlnley's mesE^age of December IfW was initiated 
February 16, 1896. The productue districts controlled by 
the Spanish armies were depopulated The agri ultural 
inhabitants were herded in and about the garrison towns, 
tlieir lands laid waste, and their dwellings destroyed Tbi*! 
policy the iate cabinet of Spain [that of Canovaa] justified 
as a necessary measure of war, and aa a means of cutting 
off supplies from the insurgents. It has utterly failed as a 
war measure. It was not civiliEed warfare. It was 
ext«rmination." 
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In hiR memorable special message to Congress, April 11, 
l«tS, tlie President said: "The efforts ot Spaio added to 
the horrors of the strife a new and inhuman phase happily 
unprecedented in the modern history of olvilized Christtan 
people. TIte policy ot 4evaatation and eonceutratloo, 
inaugurated by Captain -general Fando on October 21, 1896, 
in the province of Pinar del Rio, waa thenoe extended to 
einbraeo all of the islanA to which the power ot the 
Spanish arms was able to reach by military occupation or 
by military operations. The peasantry, including all 
dwellers in the open agricultural Interior, were driven 
into the garrisoned towns or isolated places held by the 
troops. The raising- and movement of provisions of all 
kinds were Interdicted. The fields were laid waste, 
dwellings unroofed or fired, mills destroyed, and, in short, 
everything that could desolate the land and rend«rit unfit 
for human hal ititlon )r support n as con manded bv one 
or the other of the contending parties and eieculetf by all 
the powers at their disposal 

Starvation and Suffering— By the tiiie the present 
administration took ofllce a year ago continues the 
President, " reconcentration &o called had been made 
effective over the better part of the four centra! and 
western provinces Santa Clara IMitanzae Ila\ina and 
Pinar del Rio The agntultural population to the 
estimated number of 30U(10I' or more w as herded vithin 
the towns and their m mediate iicinage deprived of the 
means of support, rendered destitute of shelter, left poorly 
clad, and exposed to the most unsanitary conditions. 

"As the scarcity of food increased with the devastation 
of the depopulated areas of production, destitution and 
want became nilseryand starvation Month by month the 
death rate iik reased in alarming ratio. By March, 1S97, 
according to conseivative estimates, from official SpauisA 
aourcei, the morlalitv among the reconeen trades from 
starvation and thp disjci-ses thereto incident exceeded 
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50 per centiim of their total tiumlwr. No practical relief 
was accorded to the destitute. The overburdened towns, 
already suffering from tbe general dearth, could give no 
aid. So-<;alIed zones of cultivation that were established 
within the immediate area of effective military control 
abont the cities and fortified uaiiips proved illusory as a 
remedy for the suffering. The unfortunates, being for the 
most part womeQ and children, or ased and helpless men, 
enfeebled by disease and hunger, could not have tilled the 
soil without tools, seed or shelter, to provide for their own 
support or for the supply of the cities. Reconeentratlon 
worked its predestined result. As I said in my message of 
last December, it was not a civilized warfare; it was 
extermination. The only peace it could beget was that of 
the wilderness and the grave." 

American Protests. — Exactly that which had hccn pre- 
dicted by the Cuban Junta and the better informed portion 
of the American press thus came to pass, only in fonn 
more horrid still. " But some doubted," and among them 
were United States Senators and Congressmen. A party 
of these, including Senators Proctor, of Vermont ; 
GalIinger,of New Hampshire; and Thurston, of Nebraska, 
experienced a harrowing awakening when they visited 
Cuba early in March, 18!)8, and with their own eyes Vieheld 
the hopeless, unspeakable misery of tlie famishing "recon- 
centrados;" and the subsequent speeches of the three 
Senators just mentione<1 produced a powerful effect. The 
wife of Senator Thurston was in delicate health; her 
sympathetic nature received so great a shock from the 
dreadful scenes the party everywhere encountered, that 
she died on the trip. Under the law of nations, had the 
helpless reconcentrados been fortunate enough to be her 
prisoners of war, Spain must have provided for them ; but 
as they were only simple peasantry, and m<)Stly women, 
children and broken-down old nien at that, she could and 
did take steps to starve upward of half a million of them 
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into tbe grave, and it was no person's business in particular 
to (lemantl the reason why, till a few wide-awake Amer- 
ienn newspapers exposed, and kept on exposing, the 
enormities that were Eoing on. By May, 189S, not less 
than a quarter of a million reeo neon trades had died of 
slow starvation and disease. 

Against this abuse of the rights of war the Ameriean 
government repeatedly and earnestly protested. Finally, 
in October, 1897, the Spanish governmeut conceded certain 
relief measures (see page 33), and subsequently made a 
great display of others, but they were miserably inad- 
equate, and did not meet the real situation. 

Relief Measures.— Hundreds of Americans came within 
the scope of recon cent ration. Lai^ely upon the represen- 
(ationaof General Fitzhugh Lee, the lion-hearted United 
States Consul-general at Havana, President McKlnley, 
very early in his administration, requested, and Congress 
granted, $50,000 for their relief, including the i-eturn to the 
United States of such of them as desired it. Nearly the 
whole amount had been expended, under the direction of 
the American consular authorities, before those ofRclala 
withdrew from the island lu the fore part of April, 1898. 

During the autumn of 1897 the conviction grew strong 
that the Red Cross Association ought to undertake the 
mitigation of the terrible suffering in Cul>a. Clara Barton, 
president of the American section of that noble organ- 
ization, was still in Armenia, on relief work there. 
Returning In the winter, she took up the suggested Cuban 
worli simnltaneonaly with an independent movement of 
similar character, headed by Dr. Louia Klopsch, proprietor 
of a religious weekly in New York City. The Govern- 
ment lent its irifliienco to the cause Several scores of tons 
of fooj supplifS were donated by pruite and public 
benevolence chieflv in the West and c< nsideral le sums 
of money were obtained in the Last in i el'sewbere. 
Among other newapipers actively promoting the good 
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work waa a daily in Omaha, wliich alone s 

raising over $20,000, in eash and supplies, in a short time. 

The President's Account.— With exceptional pleasure 
President MtKinley doabtless penned the following 
paragraphs of hi^ special message of April 11, 1898: "The 
suwess which had attended the limited measure of relief 
extended to the suffering American citiKens in Cuba, by 
the judiLioQS expenditure, tiirongh consular agencies, of 
money appropriated expressly for their succor by the 
joint resolution approved May 24, 1897, prompted the 
humine extension of a similar scheme of aid to the great 
body of suHerers \ suggestion to this end was acquiesced 
in by the Spaniah authorities. On the twenty- fourth of 
December last, I caused to be issued an appeal to the Amer- 
ican people, inviting contributions, in moneyor in kinti, 
tor the succor of the starving sufferers in Cuba, following 
this on the eighth of January by a similar public annonnce- 
ment of the formation of a Central Cuban Relief Commit- 
tee, with headquarters in New York City, composed of three 
members representing the American National Red Cross 
and the religious and busiiiesa elements of the community. 

" The efTorta of that Committee have been nnttring, and 
have accomplished much. Arrangements for free trans- 
portation to Cuba have greatly aided the charitable work. 
The president of the American Bed Cross and represen- 
tatives of other contributory organizations have generously 
Tisited Cuba, and co-operated with the Consul-general and 
the local authorities to make effective disposition of the 
relief collected through the eflorlB of the Central Com- 
mittee. Nearly #200 OOO In money and supplies has already 
reached the sufferers, and more is torth(oming The 
supplies are admitted duty tree, and Iransportation t< 
interior has been arransed, s ' 
necessarily confined to Ha\an 
ixtended through most if n 



• that the relief, at firflt 
I ind the largei < ities, js 
It all ot the tow os » here 



!uSering exists, Thousands ot lives have already been 
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saved The nepessity tor a change in tbe conilitton ot the 
eeo en oa ia rera)gnizfHl by the Spanish government." 
Spanish Relief Illusory.— As a counter to the American 
hive nn en a revolting expose of the policy ot reeoneen- 
tratlon, the Spanish cabinet, early in April, 1898, voted 
three million pesetas— upward ot 8600,000— tot the starving 
reconcentrados. Consul-general I«e, when questioned by 
the Foreign Relations Committee ot the United States 
Senate on April 12, 1898, had this to say: "I do not 
believe £600,000, in supplies, will he given to those people, 
and tlio soldiera left to starve- They wiit divide it up here 
and there; a piece taken olT here, and a piece taken off 
there. I do not believe they have appropriated anything 
of the kind. . . . The condition of the reconcentrados 
out in the country is just as bad aa in General Weyler's 
day. It has been relieved a good deal by supplies from the 
United States, but that liaa ceased sow. 

"General Blanco published a proclamation rescinding 
General Weyler's bando, as tUey cail it there, but it has 
had no practical eftect. In the first place, these people 
have no place to go ; the houses have been burned down; 
there is nothing but the hare land there, and It would take 
them two months before they could raise the first crop. 
In the next place, they are afraid to go out from the lines 
of the towns, because the roving bands ot Spanish 
guerillas, as they are called, would kill them. So they 
stick right in the edges of tlie town, just like they did, 
with nothing to eat except what they can get from charity. 
The Spanish have nothing to give." 

BLANCO IN CUBA. 
Spanish Politics.— The so-called T-iber.il Party of Spain, 
under the leadership of Sagasta (the same who, as Prime 
Minister, onee sent word t« President Grant there was 
not gold enongh in the world to buy Cuba), was, to all 
appearances, gradually undermining the Conservative 
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Ministry of Canovas, and had become ootapokeii in ita 
condemnation of General Weyler'a severe and futile 
measures, when, on August 6, 1897, Canovas was assassi- 
nated by an obscure anarchistic crank. The Queen Regent 
immediately designated General Azcarraga, the Minister 
of War, to serve as head of the cabinet, and for several 
weeks things went on much as before. Then came the 
expected " ministerial crisis," the outcome of which was a 
new cabinet, under Sagasta, pledged to afford Cuba 
autonomy— home rule— and at the same time to prosecute 
the war there with increased vigor. Early In October 
Weyler, a Conservative, placed hia resignation in the 
hancts of the new ministry, and a few days later was 
recEilled, one reason for this step, according to a semi- 
official account, being " the deplorable condition of the 
sick and wounded soldiers arriving from Cuba." Before 
sailing for Spain, Weyler accepted an almost riotous 
ovation from the volunteers of Havana, the ultra- Spanish 
element of the city, and responded in a speech full of 
absurd self-glorification. To what extent his twenty 
months in Cuba had swelled his private fortune cannot 
be staled, but it la known to have been quite considerable. 
Sagasta was a man of less commanding intellect than 
Canovas, but an adroit politician, and a master hand at the 



and delay. He 
lany nice things, 
ccept his scheme 
none of 
<uld the 



worn-out Spanish game of make-b 

promised the Washington governm 

and really did try to get the Cubans 

of aatonoTny. But the Cuban patriots wov 

it, and, what was no less fatal t 

Spanish out-and-outers, the Weylerltes. However, some 

twoscore of American prisoners in Cuba were released. 

Some of them had been in prison seventeen months, and 

never brought to trial. The Queen Regent graciously 

forgave their erimcs anyhow, at President McKinley's 

request, which brought many congratulations to the 

White House and the Department of State. 
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Blanco s Administration — T\ ej Icr s ' 

Marsh iH ampoq a's manyhid iredieted it would be, but 
General Ratn>n Blanco late Hot eraor-geneml of the 
Phillipme Island"* where he had coped successfolly with 
a determined rebelli a In po!itl(.s he was a Liberal, and 
)n traita of persona! (.baraoler very different from hts 
predecessor He reir-hed Havana October 31, 1897. He 
seems to have made an h neat effort to carry out the 
milder policy whHh under the pressnre of American 
opinion had been decided en at Madrid. Before reaching 
Cuba he had stated in an interview "My policy will 
never in lude lontentration I figbt the enemy, not 
women ind children One of the first things I shall do 
will bo to greatly extend the zones of cultivation, and to 
allow the reconcen trades to go out of the towns and till the 
soil." For the difference at this point between promise 
and fulfillment General Blanco must not be held alone 
to blame The situation has largely overmastered him 
throughout The amnesty proclamation which the Gov- 
enioi general Issued on the eigl th of Novemter fell Hat; 
the insurgents pud no attention to it Few were the 
estates either on nhirh he was able to stait the mills to 
grinding sugar r-me onco more 

Equally incoucliisne were hs efforts in the field. In 
Its military lapeit the war hid relapsed into a do^ed 
straggle aoild the central provinces, and around the 
garrisoned points in the two eastern ones General Pando, 
in the east organized the pnniipal expeditions of the 
winter and exhausted his ill-rationed columna id gaining 
p tty t s of no tasting value. One cannot help ad- 
nl Ing th constancy of the suffering and neglected 
Spa i h s I liery, whose pay in April, 189S, was nine 
n tt in arrears tor the men, and four months for the 
fE rs 

Failu e of Autonomy.— It was not without difficulty that 
Blan n an ed the several posts of government when, in 
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November, 1897, he launched the new 
miiiiBtriition, on which Siigasta had built such hopen. The 
real leaders of public opioion held aloof. Many ot tlieiii 
denounced autonomy as a weak concession that endan- 
gered the whole fabric of Spanish supremacy. The auton- 
omous office-holders— the Colonial Oovernment, as hijjh- 
aoundiug cablegrams phrase it— are mere puppets, with 
no influence, except as upheld by Spanish bayonets. 

As to the Cuban leaders, nothing could be more clear-out 
than their atern avowal, a hundred times repeated, to con- 
sider no proposal along the lines of home rule under 
Spanish domination. " Independence or death ! " has been 
their impassioned cry at every step. That it must be 
independence or nothing, shoald they have a voice in 
the settlement, presented diplomacy with a knotty and 
singuiarly unwelcome problem. And yet whose right to 
a voice in the settlement had been better earned? With a 
terrible emphasis, Gomez issued his warning, even before 
Blanco had ensconced himself in the palace at Havana, 
that any person attempting to bring offers o( autonomy 
to his camps would be seized as a spy and shot; and irt 
one case at least the summary order was carried out. 
Was this savagery, or was it the acme of patriotism 7 

THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 

Civil Qovemment Organized.— Marti's death (see page 19) 
delayed the civil organization of the revolutionists, but on 
September 13, 1895, their first Constituent Assembly met 
at Camaguey, with twenty members representing alt six 
provinces. It declared Cuba independent, and adopted a 
sonstitutionforthe new government, whose supreme power 
was vested in a Oovernment Council, to be composed of tbe 
President of the Republic, the Vice-president and four 
Secretaries- those of war, interior, foreign affairs and 
agriculture— with a sub-secretary for each of these four 
departments. 
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It next elected and installed the officers of goTernment. 
Salvador Cisneroa Ketancoui't, ehoaen President, was the 
i-Marquis of Santa Lucia, who formally reoounced bis 
title of nohility when be Joined lUe revolution in 1898, 
and loat his estates b; conflscation. Bartolome Masso, of 
Manzanillo, was elected Vice-president, and Dr. Thomas 
Estrada Palma, minister pleiiipot«nttarf and diplomatic 
agetvt abroad, with headquarters in the United States. 
Gomez was confirmed as General-in-Chief of the army, and 
I Maceo as second in command. 

I Quesada's Statements.— Se nor Gonzales de Quesada, 
I charge d' affairs of the Cuban Republic at Washington, is 
; a graduate of the University of New York, and in training 
. thorouafbly American. In a recent statement he said: 
"Thecivil authorities of the Republic have continued to 
exercise their functions throughout the territory controlled 
by the Republic of Cuba, which is about three fourths o£ 
the island. There is a Civil Governor in every province, 
who hEts his snbordinates and employes. The provinces 
are divided Into prefectures, under the snpervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The duties of the Prefects are 
various and are subject to special laws. That these prefec- 
tures are in worlilng operation the official telegrams of the 
Spanish press afford innumerable proof. Documents on 
file before tlie Senate Committee on Foreign Helations 
prove that the civil government legislated as to commerce, 
government workshops, manufactories, coast inspectors, 
poat-offices; that stamps have been issued, public schools 
established, civil marriages provided for; that the public 
treasury is well organized, taxes being collected, and 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars; and ttiat 
President Cianeroa and, afterward, President Masao have 
issued state papers." 

Masso's Ad ministration. —The second Constituent Asfiem- 
bly, which met at the end of the constitutional two years, 
numbered twenty-four members, elected by ballot ott the 
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basis of universal suffrage. It snt during October and 
November, 1897, Dr. Domingo Mendez Capote, ex-profefsior 
of law in Havana University, presiding. Says Quesada: 
"The outgoing Secrelarlee of State 8 nbmltted their reports, 
vrhicb were examined and passed upon by committees 
appointed for the purpose. A new constitution was adopted 
on October 29, 1897, wliieh will be in force two years, 
unlesa independence is obtained before, when an Assembly 
is to be called to provide temporarily for the government 
and administration of tlie Republie until a detiniCe Con- 
stituent Assembly shall meet. The constitution determines 
what is called the Republic, who are citizens, their 
individual and political rights, the officers of the govern- 
ment, their power, and provides tor the assembling of the 
representatives." For the new term of two years the 
Assembly chose former Vice-president Bartolome Maaso 
to be president; Dr. Capote, mentioned above, vice-pres- 
ident, and Jose B. Alemen, secretary of war. By the 
constitution the latter official is " the superior chief in 
rank of the Army of Liberty." 

A Portable Capital.— Early in the revolution the Cuban 
capital was set up at Cubitas, which is among the "moun- 
tains " of that name north of the city of Puerto Principe 
Hee map.) It has been quite itinerant. In January, 1898, 
when it happened to be at the village of Eapanza, in the 
Cnbitas region, it was raided by a heavy Spanish column 
and captured, "after a stubborn resistance, which gave the 
rebel oliiciais time to escape." 

Consul-general Lee told the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate : " I have never thought 
that the insurgents had any thing except the skeleton form 
of a government — a movable capital. I asked one day why 
they did not have some permanent capital, and I think 
they gave a very good I'eaaon. It would require a large 
force to protect it and defend it, and they could not afford 
toma^up their men there; so the capital and the govern- 
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ment officea hatt to move where tliey would lie the salest. 
Whatever may be said aVK>ut old General Gomez, ho is, in 
my humble opinion, fighting the war in the oniy way it 
can he fought— scattering his troops out; because to con- 
centrate would be to starve, having no comnitasary train 
and no way to get supplies. They come in sometimes for 
the purpose of making some little raid, where he thinks it 
will do something; but he has given orders, go I have 
always been informed, not to fight in masses, not to lose 
thelf cartridges; and sometimes when he gets into s tigbt, 
each man is ordered to fire not more than two cartridges. 
The way the insurgents do is this: They have little patches 
of sweet potatoes — every thing grows there very abundantly 
in a short time — and Irish potatoes and fruits. They drive 
their pigs and cattle into the valleys and hillsides, and they 
use those and scatter out. The insurgents plant crops in 
tnanypartsof the island." 

STRAINED DIPLOMACY. 
American Pressure —President Cleveland lendered Spain 
his good nfiices in April 1896 but they were refused 
President Melvmleys offers were met less tiluntlv but 
Sagas ta was m at careful to avoii even a (acit consent to 
mediation. While he sought to quiet the W ashlngton 
government with promises and partial reforms in (uba 
the Spanish war office continued putting forth efforts 
such as for a nation literally bankrupt were surprising 
to create a navy overmatching the T nlted States upon the 
ocean. The growing strength of tuI lie opinion in this 
country was irresiitllly impelling the Washington 
government to a p iliey of moral coercion notwithstanding 
the gratifying release f American prisoners the BU[er 
sedure of Weyler and Ihe unfailing siiiitv of Get pral 
Stewart L. Woodford the American minister at Madrid 
since July, 1897 The American people had virtually lost 
faith in Spain, an 1 1 oeause of her mcapacily and cruelty 
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in Cuba, were fast losing all patience. Offieial circles, too, 
sliowed unmistakable irritation over Spain's pretense that 
the CuViau war had been so prolonged mainly on aoconnt 
of American failure to enforce neutrality, the facts being 
this country had already expended £2,000,000, in Spain's 
interest, in doing Just that thing, and bad stopped vastly 
more Cuimn expeditions than the Spanish gunboats bad 
ever intercepted. 

The DeLome Letter.— Spain's aecoinpliehed representa- 
tive at Washington waa Senor Enrique Del/inie, wiio liad 
been there many years. A conffdentiai letter that lie had 
written to Senor Canalejas, whom Sagasta had sent over 
early in the wint«r to quietly investigate the Washington 
situation, was atolen from the mail by a Cuban sym- 
pathizer in the Havana poat-offlce, and sent to the Cuban 
Junta at New Yorli, by whom carefully photographed 
copies were made public early in February, iSSS. In this 
letter the Spanish minister abused President MoKinley as 
a " low politician," fatally uncovered the duplicity of his 
own part in pending negotiations, and distinctly admitted 
the precarious nesa of Spain's hold on Cuba. It was 
impossible, of course, for him to remain at Washington. 
He cabled bis resignation, and It had already been accepted 
before Minister Woodford went to Sagasta, with a " repre- 
sentation." His successor. In March, was Senor Polo, 
whose father had held tbe same post many years before. 

The Maine Horror.— At forty minutes past nine on Tues- 
day night, February 15, 1898, the United States battleship 
Maine, Captain Charles D. Sigsbee commanding, which 
had been lying quietly at anchor in Havana harbor since 
the evening of January twenty-fifth, was destroyed by an 
explosion. Two officers and not leas than two hundred 
and sisty of her crew peristied, most of them ground to 
pieces amid the steel partitions and decks, the others 
penned by the tangle of wreckage and drowned by the 
immediate sinking of the wreck. The news caused intense 
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excitement throughout the TTnited States, more especially 
because treaebory was siispecteii. The Maine was one of 
the very B nest vessels In the American navy, repress mi ng, 
together with her armament and stores, an expenditure 
closely approximating hve millions of dollars. Seldom, if 
ever, was there a finer example of self-control on the part 
ol a great people, as, tor several weeks, the United States 
stood awaiting the offlcial determination oE the cause of 
this appalling calamity. 

Official Flndinifs.— The government at once organized a 
naval court of Inqniry, composed of experienced ofBcers of 
high rank, who, in their continuous labor of twenty-three 
days, were aided by a strong force ot wreckers and divers, 
besides experts. TUey made a thorough investigation on 
the spot, sifting and weighing every item ot evidence that 
could be adduced. The type-written testimony made a 
bundle of twelve thousand pages, weighing about thirty 
pounds. The unanimous finding of the court dated March 
21, 189S<assummaiized in President McKinley's messE^ 
of the twenty -eighth of March), wasi "That the loss ot 
the Maine was not In any respect due to fault or neg- 
ligence on the part of any ot the officers or members ot her 
crew; that the ship was destroyed by the explosion ot a 
submarine mine, which caused the partial explosion of 
two or more ot her forward magazines; and that no 
evidence has been obtainable fixing the responsibility tor 
the destruction of the Maine npon any person or persons." 

"The crime or the criminal negligence of the Spanish 
offloials" were essentially the terms in which Congress 
put the case two weeks later, and in this Congress voiced 
the conviction of the American people. 

WAR PREPARATIONS. 

Precautionary.Actlvltles.— Preparations comporting with 
possible hostilities began, to be made tn hot b the army and 
navy departments' in January, 1896, and from the date of 
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the Maine horror were pusbed with great energjr. Tbe 
BtreDgthening of coast fortiAuatious and the accutnulatton 
anil distribution of war material, witli recruiting for all 
bram hes of service, and armngeiiietits for inobiliziDt; not 
only tbe regular army, but the National Guard of the 
sei eral States, went on apace. Tlipre was especial ui^ency 
in strengthening the navy. At government and at con- 
tractors' shipyards work was pushed night and dny. A 
naval officer was hurried to Europe to buy up every suit- 
able worship on the market, while others were hought in 
our own ports. In Europe were also purchased hundreds 
of the smaller cannon and perhaps a thousand tons of 
ammunition. Old monitors and other discarded craft 
were overhauled and put in condition for coast-defense, 
A fleet of auxiliary cruisers began to be organized. Tiie 
purchase and conversion ot merchant vessels soon counted 
well up into the millions. 

On the ninth of March Congress, at the President's 
request, unanimously voted (50,000.000 as an emewency 
fund for the national defense. A tew days later it passed 
a bill adding two regiments of artillery to the regular 
army; these were sorely needed to man the heavy defen- 
sive guns along tbe Atlantic and Gulf seaboards. 

Congress and the People.— Rid of Delxime's presence, 
the President magnanimously ignored the DeLonie letter. 
His whole nature shrinking from the responsibility of a 
bloody war, he even forebore makina' the Maine tragedy 
the occasion for more than a " representation " to the 
court of Madrid, But Congress, reflecting the over- 
whelming sentiment of the nation, was by this time 
ablaze with Indignation and warlike enthusiasm. Hercu- 
lean were the efforts of the President to control the storm 
in the interests of peace, through delay. Public opinion 
grew imperative. It insisted on definite action. The 
President's message transmitting the Maine findings was 
sent to CoQgrew on tbe twenty-eighth of March. His yet 
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more memorable message or the eleventh of April had 
been withheld nearly or quite a week, to give time for 
American residents in Cuba to leave there, and with a 
lingering hope the situation might yet, in some way, take 
a paeilio turn. In that message the President handed the 
whole matter over to Congress, and asked for its decision. 

Action of Congress.— After several days ot impassioned 
itebate, and a prolonged disagreement between the Senate 
and House ot Representatives over the side question of 
recognising the existing Republic in Cuba, the action of 
Congress was given to the world, April 19, 1898, In the 
following joint resolution, which was approved by the 
President the following day; 

Joint resolution for the recogm'tion of the independence of 
the people of Cuba, d^maiuiing thai the govermnent of Spain 
relinquish its authority and govemiHent in the Island of Cuba, 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters , and directing the President of the United Stales to use 
the land and naval fortes of the Uiiiled States to carrji these 
resolutions into effect. 

Whereas, the abliorrent conditions which have existed 
tor more than three years in the Island ol Cuba, so near 
our own borders, have shocked the moral sense of the 
people of the United States, have been a disgraee to 
Christian civilirstion, culminating, as they have, in the 
destruction of a United States battleship, with two hundred 
and sixty-six ot its officers and crew, whiie on a friendly 
visit in the harbor of Havana, and cannot longer be 
endured, as has been set forth by the President of the 
United States in bis message to Congress of April 11, 1H08, 
upon which the action ot Congress was invited; therefore. 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

1. That the people of t!ie Island ot Cuba are, and ot right 
ouglit to be, free and independent. 
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" That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and 
the Govert nient o( the United States does hereby demand, 
that the ( overnment of Spain at once relinquish its 
aithor ty and goyernment in the Island ot Cuba and 
with Iraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters 

i That the President of the United States he, and he 
hereby is directed and empowered to use the entire land 
and 1 aval forces of the United States, and to call into 
the actual service of the United States the militia of the 
several states to such extent as may be necessary to carry 
these resolutions into effect. 

4. That the United States hereby disclaims any dis- 
position or intention U> exercise sovereignty, Jurisdiction 
or control over said Island except tor the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and control of the island 
to its people. 

THE CUBAN (SPANISH) DEBT. 

The so-called Cuban debt ■practically represents the 
amounts which Spain, in order to retain possession of the 
island, has been obliged to borrow, pledging the Cuban 
revenues as security. It consists ot three classes of stocks 
(bonds), and of a floating debt in addition, as follows: 
Bonds, six per cent Inan of 1886, 



e per [ - 



a ot 1896,.., 



154, 



Add noHtlng debt, January 1, 1NB8,... 
Total 



,000 



...$503,050,240 



The floating debt has undoubtedly increased si 
opening ot 1S»8, Its main items are the heavy arrears due 
to the army, navy, oivll servants and army contractors 
in Cuba. The enormous total amounts to more than {300 
per capita for the entire population. 
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RESOURCES AND STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



Mu 



r, leflH 



PnpuUtl m ill IRflS (t3tlmolcai 1 tO» 00 

Per tent gain in popalatlon since 1830 bS 

Area in square milpo eielufilve jt Ala«fea 3a2<88i 

Military refiources in able bodied men 11139 71 
Naval strength (active Hat 13,562 Na^al Reserve 

21100) 10 as 

Uanatactures annual value 1387 19^7200000 

Imports IBS? 712 630X5 

Bsporte, im - 1 099 129 51 

Itevenne ISSn 48100000 

NHtloiial weallli 139S leetimaled) 900fl00nooo 

KiilaiiceinTreoaurj Marob 7 1898 224eM20 

War fund appropriited March 9 1898 50 000 OO 

RESOURCES AND STATISTICS OF SPAIN. 



PoDuiati™ in i«M8 (eetiinaMd), JT.fiOO.OOfl 

Percent gain in populallon Ehice 1820, GO 

Populaliou SpanfHii (olnnles, estimated: Porto 

BIco 7h&000 Flilllpplne Islands, 9,500,000; 

BpaiiiBh Africa 137,000, 10,722,000 

Area in Bqnnre mlleit eKclasive of colonies, but 

iQclndlng the Balearic and Canary Islands,... 302,370 
Military reflources in able-bodied men, colonies 

included 4,200,000 

Naval strength (active list, 24,260; Nuval R«Berve, 

25000) 49,269 

Mnnufaf-tufea annual value, 1896 t 1(15,000,000 

Imports I89j 160,000,000 

Eicporls, 189.5, 140,000,000 

Revenue, 1895, 150,000,000 

National wealth, 1895, 7,96.5,000 

Balance In Treasury, None 

War tuDd None 
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UNITED STATES WAR VESSELS. 
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and the t' 



Line steamerB (between New York 



and England), St. Louia and St. Paul, 
auxiliary cruisers, more or less protected, and are eapeeially 
valuable for their speed. The St. Louia was the fastest 
tranaatlantic steamer afloat, with the exception of one 
Cunarder and one German line vessel. 

As will be seen, the foregoing list takes no aepount of 
the old monitors, nor tbe so-pallert "mosquito fleet," and 
other auxiliary and coast-defense vessels, aggregating a 
large number. The Holland diving torpedo-boat at New 
York, it is understood, has also been purchased by tbe 



SPANISH WAR VESSELS. 



In the modern battleship class Spain lias one ship, the 
Pelayo, which has a displacement of 9,900 tons, about 400 
tons less than vessels of the Indianaclass. or second-class 
battleships Spain has two, the Nnmaneia and Vittoria; both 
are old broadside ships, lightly plated with wrought-iron. 
The; are slow in speed. Spain's greatest strength is In ber 
arcnored cruisers, of which she has six, tbe Infanta Maria 
Teresa, Almirante Oquendo, Viscaya, Frincessa Asturias. 
Carlos V. and Cristobal Colon. These are ships of about 
7,000 tons displacement, and each carries a main battery of 
two ll-lnch Runs, with a secondary battery of &-ineh, 
6-pounder and I-pounder rapid-fire guns. They have 13 
inches of armor on the belt, and lOK inches od the turrets. 

or nnarmored ohips o( all classes there are the Alpbonso 
XIIL, Lepanto. Reina Christina, Relna Mercedes, Alpbon- 
so XII., Veiasco, Conde Venadito, Don Antonio Ulloa, 
Don Juan de Austria, Infanta Isabel, Isabel XL, Ensenada, 
Isia de Cuba, Isla de Luzon, Fllipinas. Nuevo Espana, 
Galicia, Marqnez de Molino, Martin Alonzo Pinzon, Rapido, 
Temerario, Vincente Yanez Finzon and Destructor. Of 
unarmored cruisers the Alphonso XIII. and tbe Lepanto 
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are alike In dimensions, tliough the Lopanto has a dis- 
placement of but4,82f; tons, against the other's 5,000. The 
Heina Christina has a disptanemeut ol S,!>tSi tons, speed 
na knots; battery, six C,34-ioc;h, two 9-p<iniuicrR, three 
e-poiindera and eight 3- pounders. Tlie Alplioiiso XII. and 
the Reina Mercedes are of 3,000 tons diKplaceinent and 17^ 
knots speed. Their batteries are the sanie as the Reina 
Christina. 

Prom the 3,000-tonners there ia a long drop— down to 
1,1S2 tons in the Velasco. She has a speed oF J4.3 knots, 
and a battery of three 6-innh Armstrong guns and two 
2.76-ini;h breecii-loaders. Then follow five 1,130-ton gnn- 
hoats. from the Conde de Venadlto down to Ihe Infanta 
Isabel, inclusive. Then three similar gunboats oE 1,030 
tons. Then a miscellaneous list of nine torpedo gunboats, 
ranging in displacement from T50 to 45S tons. Some of 
these craft niight be available as torpedo-boats, but In 
general they wonld add little to tbe lighting strength of 
the Spanish navy. In torperto-boats and torpedo-boat 
destroyers Spain is considerably stronger than the United 
Slates. Of the latter, she has six formidable craft, and the 
United States till lately bad none. Spain's obsolete wooden 
ships, and the large number of toy gunboals mounting 
each one light gun that she carries on her naval list, need 
not 'be itemized. But siie has several waiships approa<;li- 
Ing completion or well under way. 

In the caliber of guns, America's lighting ships surpass 
thone of Spain. In tbe Flying Squadron, organized at 
Hampton Roads, under Commodore W. S. Schley, there 
are five 13-inch guns, while tbe whole Spanish navy has 
not one, and only two 12-inoh ones. Our Flying Squadron 
alone has four 12-ineh guns, and of R-inch guns fourteen. 
Spain's beat four ships have five ll-inch guns, and the rest 
are mainly 5-ineh, The Brooklyn and New "York are two 
of the finest types of fighting ahips in tbe world. Even 
tbeir. main batteries ar-e supplied with rapid-fire guns, 
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PRESIDENT McKlNLEV'S FAMOUS MESSAQE. 

The main poiuts, not already quoWd, of the President's 
special message of April 11, 1898, are aa follows : 

A HaH Century of Strife.— The present revolution is but 
the successor of other similar insurrections which have 
occurred in Cuba against the dominion of Spain, ejltending 
over a, period of nearly half a century, each of which, 
during its progress, has subjected the United States to 
great effort and expense in enforcing its neutrality laws, 
caused enormous losses to American trade and commerce, 
caused irritation, annoyance and disturbance among our 
citizens, and by the exercise of cruel, barbarous and 
uncivilized practices of warfare, shocked the sensibilities 
and offended the liuinane sympathies of our people- 
Present Revolution.— Since the present revolution began 
in February, 1W95, this country has seen the fertile domain 
atour threshold ravaged by lire and sword in the course of 
a struggle nnequaled in the history of the island and 
rarely paralleled, as to the number ot the combatants and 
the bitterness of the contest, by any revolution of modern 
times where a dependent people, striving to be free, have 
been opposed by the power of the sovereign state. Our 
people have beheld a once prosperous community reduced 
to comparative want, its lucrative commerce virtually 
paralyzed, its exceptional productiveness diminished, its 
lields laid waste, its mills in ruins, and its people perishing 
by tens of thousands from hunger and destitution. 

This Country Deeply Affected.— We have found our- 
selves constrained in the observance ot that strict neutral- 
ity, which our laws enjoin and which the law ot nations 
commands, to police our own waters and watch our own 
seaports in prevention of any unlawful aut in aid of the 
Cubans. 

Our traiie has suffered; the capital invested by our 
citizens In Cuba has been largely lust, and the temper and 
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forbearance of our people bave been so sorely tried as to 
beget a perilous unreatamotiEonr own uitizens, whiclihaa 
inevitably found its expression from time to time in the 
national legislature, so ttaat issues wholly external to our 
own body politic engross attention, and stand In tb 7 
ot that close devotion to domestic advance t that 
becomes a self-contained commonwealtli who p n al 
maxim has been the avoidance of all foreign nt ngl 
men(s. All this must needs awaken, and h d d 

aron'ied,the utmost concern on the part ot this go t 

Spanish Hauteur.— In April, 1886, the evils from which 
our country suffered through the Cnban war became so 
onerous that niy predecessor made an effort to bring about 
a peace through tie mediation of this government in any 
way that might tend toan honorable adjuitment o( the 
contest between Spain and her repotted colony on the 
basis of some effective scheme of self government for 
Cuba undei tlie flag and sovereignty of Spain It fMled, 
through the refusal ()f the Spanish government then in 
power to consider any form of mediation, or indeed, any 
plan of settlement which did not begin with the actual 
submission of the insurgents to the moth^'r country, and 
then only on such terms as Spain herself might ace ht to 
grant. Tlie nar continued unal>ated The resistance ot 
the Insut^ents w 11 in no wise diminished 

[The President then discusses the horrors of r 
tration and the relief 
28 and 31), and proceeds ] 

A Peculiar War —The w 
that short of subjugation 1 
victory for either side 
native ties i 
other party. 



undertaken {see pages 

■ m LuVa IS of such i niture 
extermin-ition i hnal military 
ins Impracticable The alter 
the physical exhaustion 0I the one or the 
r perhaps of Ijoth a condition winch. In 
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presont strife is a contingency hardly to bo contemplated 
with equanimity by the eivili/*<l world, and least of all by 
the United States, affected and injured as we are, deeply 
and' intimately, by Its very existence. 

i^nal Negotiations. — Realizing thin, it appeared to be my 
duty, in a spirit of true friendliness, no less to Spain than 
to the Cubans, who have so much to lose by the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle, to seek to bring about an Immediate 
termination of the war. To this end I subuiitted, on the 
twenty- seventh of March, as a result of much representa- 
tion and correspondence, through the United States Min- 
ister at Madrid, propoaitiona to the Spanish government 
looking to an armistice nn til October 1st for the negotiation 
of peace, with the good offices of the president. 

In addition, I asked the immediate revocation of the 
order of reconcentration, so ae to permit the people to 
retam to their farms, and the needy to be relieved with 
provisions and supplies from the United States, co-operat- 
ing with the Spanish authorities, so as to afford full relief. 

Spain's Reply. — The reply of the Spanish cabinet was 
received on the nightof thetliirty-liratot March. It offers, 
as the means to bring about peace in Culia, to conlide the 
preparation thereof to the insular parliament, inasmuch as 
the concurrence of that body would be necessary to reach a 
final result, it being, however, understood that the powers 
reserved by the constitution to the central government are 
not lessened or diminished. As the Cuban parliament doe« 
not meet until the fourth of May nest, theSpanish govern- 
ment would not object, for its part, to accept at once a 
suspension of hostilities if asked tor by the insurgents 
from the gen eral-in -chief, to whom it v/ould pertain, in 
such case, to determine the duration and conditions of the 
armistice. 

Negotiations Fall.— The propositions submitted by Gen- 
eral Woodford and the reply of the Spanish government 
were both in the form of brief memoranda, the tests ol 
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which are before me— andaresubstantiallyin thelaiignage 
above glveu. The functions of theCuban parliament la the 
matter of preparing " peace " and the manner of its doing 
so are not expressed in tlie Spanish memorandum;: bul 
from General Woodford's explanatory reports of prelit 
inary discussions preceding the ilual conference it 
understood that the Spanish gOTcrument stands ready 
give the insular congress full power to settle the terms 
peace vi-ith the Insurgents—wti ether l>y direct negotiations 
or indirectly by means of legislation does not appear. 
With this last overture in the direction of immediate 
peace, and its disappoiuting reception by Spain, the e. 
tive was bronght to the end of his effort- 
Arguments Against Belligerency.— In my annual message 
of December last I said: "Of the untried measures there 
remain; Recognition of the insurgents as belligerents; 
recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral interven- 
tion to end the war by imposing a, rational compromise 
between the contestants, and intervention in favor of one 
or the other party. I speak not of forcible annexation, for 
that cannot be thought of That by our code of morality, 
would be criminal aggression 

Thereupon, I reviewed these alternatives in the light 
of President Grant's measared words uttered in 1H75 
when, after seven years of sanguinary, destruLtue and 
cruel barbarities in Cuba he reached the eonclusi m that 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba was imprac 
tieableaud indefensible and that the iec<ignition of bel 
ligerent rights was not wtrianted by the facts according 
te the tests of public lavt 

I commented especiilly upon the latter aspect of the 
question, pointing out the ineon\eniencles and p)«iti\e 
dangers of a recognition of belligerence which while add 
ingto the already onerous buidens of iieiitralitv within 
our Jurisdiction, could not in anv way extend our 
infltiei)^ Qf effective otfices in the territory of hoalilities. 
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Nothing has since occurred to change my view in this 
regard, and I recognize as fully now as then that the issu- 
ance of a proclHiiiatlon of neutrality, by which process the 
tto-called recognition of belligerency is published, could, 
o( llaelf and unattended by other action, accomplish noth- 
ing toward the one end for which we labor, the instant 
pacification of Cuba and the cessation of the misery that 
afflicts the island. 

Arguments Against Recognition.— Turning to the ques- 
tion of recogniziug at this time the Independence of the 
present insurgent Government in Cuba, we find safe prec- 
edents in out history from an early day. They are well 
summed up -in President Jackson's message to Con- 
gress, December 21, 1836, on the subject of tbe recognition 
of the independence of Texas. [Jackson's argument quoted 
at length, ended with the following words:] 

"Pruilence, therefore, seems to dictato that we should 
stand alooF and maintain our present attitude, if n 
Mexico itself or one of the great foreign powe 
recognize the independence of the new governm 
least until the lapse of time or the cou 
have proved beyond cavil ordispute the ability of the peo- 
ple of that country to maintain their separate sovereignty 
and to uphold the government constituted by them. 
Neither of the contending parties can justly complain of 
this course. By pursuing it we are but carrying out the 
long established policy of our government, a policy which 
has secured to us respect and influence abroad and Inspired 
confidence at home." 

Questionable Independence.— I said In my message of 
December last : " It is to be considered whether the Cuban 
insurrection possesses beyond dispute the attributes of 
statehood, which alone can demand the recognition of 
belligerency in its favor." 

The same requirement must certainly be no less con- 
sidered when the graver issne of recognizing isdependencQ 
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is ill question, for no Jesa positive toat can be applieii to 
the greater act tlian to the lesser; while on tbe other liaiid, 
influen(«a o( and eonsequenees of the struggle upon tlie 
internal policy of the reoogniBing state, which form 
luiportant factors when the recognition of belligerency is 
concerned, are secondary If not rightly eliminable factors 
when the real question Is whether the community claim- 
ing recognition is or not independent beyond penidventure. 

Recognition Vaaeceasary.—'Sor from the standpoint of 
experience do I think it would be wise or prudent for this 
Government to recognize at the present time the inde- 
pendence of the ao-called Cuban Republic. Snch reqpg- 
nltion is not necessary in order to enable the United 
States to intervene and pacify the island. To commit this 
eonntry now to the reoognitlon of any particular govern- 
ment in Cuba might subject us to an embarrassing condition 
of international obligations toward the oi^anization so 
recognized. 

Jn case of intervention, our conduct would be subject to 
the approval or disapproval of such governnient; we 
would be required to submit to ita direction, and to 
assume to it the mere relation of a friendly ally. When it 
shall appear hereafter that there is within the island a 
government capable of performine- the duties and dis- 
charging the functions of a separalo nation and having, as 
a matter ot fact, the proper forma and attributes of 
nationality, such government can be promptly and readily 



recognized, and the relations and ii 
States with snch nation adjaat«d. 
Forms ot Intervention.— There re 

forms of intervention to end the war 
neutral, by imposing a rational com 
conteatanta, or as the active ally ot o 



s of t 



) United 



Asti 



ain the alternative 
lither as an impartial 
romise between the 
i party or the otlier. 



the first, it is not to be forgotten that during the last 
souths Ilie relation of the United State has virtually 
one of iriendly intervention in many ways, each not 
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mate pai^ific result, Just 
led. The spirit of all 
t, unselfish desire for 
iiished by differenoes 
lied by the blood of 



PRESIDENT M'H 

of Itself conclusive, but all tendin 
potential InHiience toward a 
and honorable to all interest 
our acts hitherto has been an earn 
peace and prosperity in Cuba, unt 
between us and Spain and uns 
American citizens. 

The forcible intervention of the United States as a 
neutral to stop the war, aceording to the large dictates of 
humanity and following many historical precedents where 
neighboring states have interfered to eheclc the hopeleiiS 
saerifioe of life by internecine eonflieta beyond their bor- 
ders, is Justifiable on rational grounds. It Involves, how- 
ever.hostile constrain t upon botU the parties to the contest, 
as well to enforce a truce as to guide tlie eventual set- 
tlement. 

Grounds of Intervention.— The grounds for such inter^'en- 
tion may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the 
barbarities, bloodshed, starvation and liorrlble miseries 
now existing there, and which the parties to the conflict 
are either unable orunwiiling to stop or mitigrate. It ia 
no answer to say that this is all in another country, belong- 
ing to another nation, and is, therefore, none of our 
business. It is specially our duty, for It is right at our 

2. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that 
protection and indemnity for lite and property which no 
Government there can or will afToni.and to that end to 



terminate 
protection, 

3. The right 
serious injury 



nditioi 



that deprive the in of local 



tervene may be justified by the very 
t commerce, trade uiid business inter- 
, and by the wanton destruction of 
property and devastation of the island. 
4. And, what is of the utmost importance, the present 
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coaditiou ot affairs in Cuba ii 

peace and eutalls upou this Governmeut e 

, With such a conflict waged for yeara iu an island 
lis, anil with which our people have such trade and 
IS relations — when the lives and lii>erty of our cit- 
izens are in constant dread, and their property destroyed 
and themselves ruined—where onr trading- vessel a are 
liable to eeiiure and are seized at our very door, by war- 
shlpij of a foreign naUon.the expeditions of filibustering 
that wo are powerless to prevent altogether, and the irri- 
tating questions and entanglements thus arising — all these 
and others that I need not mention, with the resulting 
strained relations, are a constant menace to our peace, and 
compel us to keep on a semi-war footing with a nation 
with which we are at peace. 

The Maine Tragedy,— These elements of danger and dis- 
order already pointed out liave been strikingly illustrated' 
by a tragic event which has deeply and justly moved the 
American people, I have already transmitted to Congress 
the report of the Naval Court ot Inquiry on the destruction 
of the battleship Maine in the harbor of Havana during 
the night of the lifteentli of February. 

The destruction of that noble vessel has filled the nation- 
al heart with inexpressible horror. Two hundred and 
fifty-eight brave sailors and marines and two officers ot 
our navy, reposing in the fancied security ot a friendly 
harbor, have been hurled to death— griet and want brought 
to their homes and sorrow to the nation. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry, which, it is needless to say, 
commands the unqualified confidence of the Govern- 
ment, was unanimous in its conclusion that the destruc- 
tion of the Maine was caused by an exterior explosion, 
that ot a submarine mine. It did not assume to place the 
responsibility. That remains to be fixed. 

In any event the destruction of the ftf aiue, by whatever 
exterior cause, ia a patent and impressive proof of a state 
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of things in Cuba that is intolerable. That condition la 
thus shown to'be such that the Spanish Government can- 
not asenre sBfety and security to a vessel of the American 
Navy in the harbor of Havana, on a mission of jteace and 
riglitfully there. 

Suggested International Arbltratton.— Further referring 
in this connection to recent <liplomatic correspondence, 
a dtspatirh from our Minister to Spain on the twenty-sixth 
of March contained the statement that the Spanish Min- 
ister for Foreign Aflaira assured him positively that 
Spain will do all that the highest honor and justice requires 
in the matter of the Maine. 

The reply above referred to on the thirty-first ot March 
also contained an expression of the readiuess ot Spain 
to submit to an arbitration all the difference which can 
arise in this matter, which is subsequently explained by 
the note to the Spanish Minister at Washington of the 
tenth of April, as follows: "As to the question of fact 
which springs from the diversity ot views between the 
report ot the American and Spanish boards, Spain pro- 
poses that the fact be ascertained by the impartial inves- 
tigation of experts, which decision Spain accepts in 
advance." To this J have made no reply. 

[After quoting President Grant's views, in 1875,ot the ten 
years' war in Cuba, the President closes thus:] 

Referred to Congress.—The long trial has proved that the 
object for which Spain wages war cannot he attained. 

The fire of insurrection niay Itame or may smoulder with 
varying seasons, but it has not been, and it is plain that it 
cannot be, extinguished by present methods. The only 
hope of relief and repose from a condition which cannot 
longer be endured is the enfoi-ced pacification of Cuba. 

In the name of humanity, in the name of civilization, in 
behalf of endangered American interests, which give us 
the right and the doty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba 
must stop. 
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In viBw ot these acts and these considerations, I ask 
Congress to author!?^ and onipower the President to take 
measures tii secure a full termination of liostilitles between 
the Qoveniment of Sjiaiu and the people of Cuba, and to 
seoure in the islHtul the establishment of a staljle govern- 
ment eapaiile of obtaining order and observing its inter- 
national obligations, insuring peaoe and tranquility and the 
security of its citizens, as well as our own, and to nae the 
naval and military forces of the United States as may be 
necessary for these purposes; and in the interest ot 
humanity, and to aid in preserving the lives of the starving 
people of the island, I recommend that the distribution of 
food and supplies be continued, and that an appropriation 
be made out or the public treasury to supplement the 
charity of our citizens. 

A Solemn Responsibility.— The issue is now with Con- 
gress. It is a solemn responsibility. I have eshauated 
every efTort to relieve tho intolerable condition of affairs 
which is at our doors. Prepared to execute every obliga- 
tion imposed on me by the Constitution and law, I await 
your action. 

Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing 
message, ofKeial inforiiiHtlon was received by me that the 
latest decree by the Queen Regent of Spain directs General 
Blanco, In orJer to prepare and facilitate peace, to proclaim 
a suspension of hostilities, the details of which have not 
been communicated to me. 

This fact, with every other pertinent consideration, will, 
I am sure, have your just and careful attention in the 
solemn deliberations upon which you are about to enter. 
It this measure attains a successful result, then our aspira- 
tions as a Christian, peace-loving people will be realized. 
If it fails, it will be only another jnstilioation for our con- 
templated action. WILLIAM Mckinley. 

Executive Mansion, April llth. 
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NAVAL WAR LOCALITIES. 

Cape Verde Islands.— A group of islands in tlie Atlantic 
ocean off the westernmost point of Africa, in tlie siime 
latitude as tlie Central American State of Honduras. They 
belong not to Spain, but to Portugal, whose oMigations as 
a neutral will require her to forbid their use by a Spanish 
fleet as a base of hostile operations against the United 
States. From these islands to Porto Rieo is 2,5(KI miies. 

Canary Islands.— A group of ialandsjljelonging to Spain, 
off the west coast of Africa, fn about the same latitude as 
Tampa, Florida. Population, nearly all of Spanish or 
mixed origin. Is about 310.00. The capital, Santa Cruz de 
Santiago ("Holy Cross of St, Jago"), is on the ipiland of 
Teneriffe, near the famous peak of the same name, and 
hence is sometimes spoken of as Santa Cniz de Teuerilfe, 
or simply TenerifTe. The Canaries are a very valued pos- 
session of Spun, whicVi ivonid regai'd their conquest by 
us as more humiliating than even the loss of Cuba. 

Porto (or Puerto) Rico.— The fourth in size of the West 
India Islands. It has hitherto belonged to Spain. It is 
about 450 miles east of Cuba, from which it is separated by 
Hayti and the adjoining straits. I*ngth, about 05 miles, 
and greatest breadth, 36 miles. Area, 3,'550 square mites, 
with a population of not quite 800,0011. Principal towns, 
San Juan de Puerto Rico (commonly abbreviated to San 
Juan), Mayaguez, Ponce, Arecibo, Aguadllla and Giiayama. 
The first-named is the capital. The seizure of this island 
by the United States would be a serious, if not fatal, 
matter for the Spanish cause in Cuba- 
Danish Islands.— The three Danish islands in the West 
Indies are respectively situated about titty to seventy 
miles east of Porto RIeo. St. Croix (or Santa Cruz), the 
southernmost of them, is considerably the largest, yet 
coutaina only eighty-live square miles, with apopnlatlon 
of about 20,000. The other two are St. Thomas and St. John. 
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A List of Cities. Towns, Villages, Capes, Bays, 

Peninsulas, and Names of Other Places 

and Points in Cuba. 



ODl>ie map. find that figure printed at the top or bottom of the 
page between the tmrfler Jlnes, draw uu Imaginary line straight 

the capital letter similarly liEslgnated. at the sides ut the map. 
For Illustration, the point on the map ut whli;h Havana Is 
located is designated as I. IZ, and It will be found on tbe map by 
following the directions here given. 
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